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“rambunctious” nationalism to the north, many Australians look 
to the US for security and strive for leadership of the Commonwealth in Asia. 


Disturbed by 


BY WERNER LEVI 


ECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Asta have forced Aus- 

tralians to re-evaluate their international relations 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans and to adjust their 
policy to changed conditions. Traditional fears of aggres- 
sion have been revived and intensified. On the other 
hand, the newly won freedom of various Asan nations 
provides the opportunity for new friendships and profit- 
able commercial relations. This combination of fear 
and hope makes it difficult for Australia to formulate 
definite policies rather than half-hearted, sometimes in- 
conustent decisions. 

A small group of Australians finds the casiest solution 
of the new problems in believing that ther country, 
in its isolated position, will not be directly involved in 
any possible conflict between the United States and 
Russia, The Sydacy Bulletin, in March 1949, editorial- 
ized that the Western powers were correct in concen- 
trating their efforts on Europe, where any major war 
would be fought. Australia, “this remote corner of 
the world,” was not likely to be the subject of an at- 
tack until Western civilization had been destroyed in 
the West. A less isolationist view was taken in a study 
issued by the Australian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, which held that the south Pacific will be beyond 
the focus of attention of the major powers. A threat to 
Australia’s security would come, if at all, from pow- 
ers intervening in the unstable situation in southeast 
Asia (and the study drew quite non-isolationist con- 
clusions from this analysis) . 

These opinions seemed to be substantiated when the 
United States moved its main line of defense in the 
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Pacific north of the equator and announced that opera- 
tional control of the southwest Pacific would be left 
to Australia. They were further strengthened when 
plans were discused to transfer vital British and even 
American war plants to Australia. But few Australians 
have subscribed to this idea of Australia’s sccurity. It 
now seems that the spectacular happenings in Asia 
have shocked Australians out of their usual lethargy 
in international affairs. When R. G. Casey wrote 
that Australia has given its neighbors of the Near 
North “scant attention and not even reasonable cour- 
tesy” he was definitely speaking of the past. 
Communism combined with or taking advantage of 
nationalism in south and southeast Asia is generally 
recognized as a serious danger to Australia. P. C. 
Spender, present Minister for External Affairs, was 
expressing more widespread opinion than did his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Evatt, with similar pronouncements when 
he said recently that Australia’s primary effort should 
be in Asia and the Pacific, that Communism in the Far 
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East threatened the country’s national existence, and 
that “Australia is next door to Asia and our destiny as 
a nation is irrevocably conditioned by what takes place 
in Asia.” Australian political consciousness and foreign 
policy are becoming incrkasingly oriented toward the 
Par East and southeast Asia. Mr. Spender stated, at 
the British Commonwealth Conference at Colombo in 
January 1950, that Australia was an Asian power, not 
to be confused with areas definitely in the Pacific 
This statement would have been severely criticized only 
a few months carlier All it reecived, however, was a 
mild rebuke from the Sydney Morning Herald, which 
admitted Australia’s real concern with Ada, but added 
that “it is the concern of a benevolent outsider, not of 
a member of the brotherhood of the Orient.”* 


Attitudes Toward Asian Nationalism 

Australian reaction to the spread of Communiwn in 
Asia is unanimously negative (naturally with the ecx- 
ception of the Communists) although it differs in inten- 
sity. Attitudes toward the Asian nationalist movements 
are divided. The more progressive groups favor these 
movements, partly for ideological reasons but also on 
the real political ground that Australia has much to 
gain and little to lose by being sympathetic to the 
aspirations of the neighboring peoples. Conservative 
groups are opposed to the movements or feel at least 
that Australia should not suppert them. They severely 
criticized the Labor Government for showing any 
sympathy at all. But with a remarkable flexibility 0! 
principle they tried to ingratiate themselves with every 
new-born free government in the arca by congratulating 
it most heartily 

In many cases, however, this acceptance of the in- 
evitable is accompanied by a number of reservations 
and apprehensions, at least as far as Australian in- 
fluence on the course of events is concerned. The 
quick recognition of Bao Dai was an anti-Communist 
rather than a pro-Bao Dai move. The new status of 
Indonesia was welcomed by most with 
gratification, in any case for the public record. In 
their own minds, many were wondering about the 
future relations between the new state and their own 
nation. The Sydney Morning Herald made a typical 
comment to the effect that if Indonesia keeps her 
agreement with the Dutch, and a well-ordered develop- 
ment takes place, the existence of the new nation “will 
benefit the whole of southeast Asia and Australia If, 
however, the stresses inherent in a rambunctious na- 
tionalism, suddenly imposed upon a teeming colonial 
population, are too severe for the structure that has 
heen so painfully evolved in Indonesia, we, in Australia, 
may yet have cause to regret the premature passing of 
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Dutch authority." These same circles fervently hope 
that New Guinea will remain in Dutch hands. 

The transfer of power from Great Britain to India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, and Burma was considered with mixed 
feelings by many Australians. They feared that India 
might enter alliances unfriendly to Australia, or might 
come under Russian influence. India's freedom brought 
home to “white”-minded Australians more than any- 
thing else the long-dreaded “awakening” of Asia and 
the need for a basic readjustment of Australia’s position 
in relation to Asia as well as within the Common- 
wealth. What India’s future policies may be is a ques 
tion uppermost in many Australian minds 

In December 1948 the West Australian expressed 
pleasure at India’s decision to stay within the Com- 
monwealth, but asked at the same time exactly what 
was meant by republican India’s remaining within the 
framework of the Commonwealth It voiced the 
opinion that the new arrangements were not necessarily 
another example of the British genius for constitutional 
adaptation, but might turn out to be an example of 
muddling through to a loose grouping of nations which 
Australians might ultimately find distasteful. The ef- 
fect of these changes upon Australian security is of 
greatest concern to Australians 


The US and Australia’s Security 

After the second World War, and unti) recently, 
Australia’s defense policy was based on the collective 
security system of the United Nations, the friendly 
power of the United States, cooperation within the 
British Commonwealth, the possibilities of 
local self-defense, and especially the creation of a re- 
gional safety belt, originally limited by the strategic 
arc of islands in the southwest Pacific, but tending to 
expand into other parts of the Pacific, the Indian 
Ocean, and sometimes even the Mediterranean. On 
all counts, the new situation in Asia forces Australia into 

The United Nations is considered unable at present 
to guarantee Australia’s security. Besides, the present 
government, reversing the emphasis maintained by the 
former Labor Government, stresses reliance upon the 
Commonwralth and the United States first, with the 
United Nations second, Australia looks to the United 
States as the mainstay of her security. The logic of the 
situation demands therefore that Australia establish 
the closest possible links with the United States, with- 
out surrendering the benefits of Commonwealth mem- 
bership. Every Australian policy for Asia—political, 
strategic, economic—is either premised upon American 
policy or assumes American cooperation. The Australian 
government considers the United States the most im- 
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portant single factor im Australian security. Every 
American step in Asia is therefore most carefully 
scrutinized and every attempt is made not only to be 
informed about but ale to be included in American 
strategy. The visit of Sir Frederick Shedden, Secretary 
of Defense, to Washington last year, and that of 
General Stratemever, Chief of the United States Far 
Eastern Air Force, to Canberra last January for dix 
cussions of general Pacific strategy help to indicate that 
Australian endeavors are not without success. Au» 
tralians, however, realize that their role is subordinate 
and that the United States has determining influcnce 


Rivalry with India 

In the British Commonwealth, Australia’s influence 
is somewhat greater, but even there it # not (or perhaps 
no longer) what many Australians would wish it to be. 
The entry of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon as independ- 
ent partners in the Empire, while tending to augment 
the consideration devoted to Pacific problems within 
the Commonwealth, alo appears to have reduced 
the influence of Australia, hitherto the most important 
Pacific member. Basically the tension between Aus 
tralia and India, which can be sensed rather than seen, 
might be explained by India's assuming a role of 
leadership in Asia (which, according to Nehru, India 
does not seek, but which accrues to it by the logic of 
its position) which Australia would have liked to play. 
As the “representatives of western civilization” in 
the Pacific, many Australians adopted an attitude of 
paternalistic leadership toward Asian peoples and 
hoped to be recognized within the Commonwealth and 
by the Asian peoples as the benevolent dispensers of 
modern culture. 

Most Australians are unaware of this underground 
rivalry between their country and India. Occasionally 
the resentment breaks through, as in the bitter state- 
ment by the Sydney Morning Herald which maintained 
that Australia was not an Asian nation, and asked, 
“Why, indeed, should we seck to enroll as a junior 
partner in an Asian Confederacy—the role which 
Pandit Nehru for one secks to assign us-—when we 
stand on our own right as a Pacific Power with a part 
to play subservient to none?’ Indian and Australian 
ideas about international relations in Asia differ in 
some cases to a considerable degree. Many Australians 
worry, therefore, about the security of their communi- 
- cation lines with Great Britain through the Indian 
Ocean and, in general, about the policies India may 
pursue in Asia. They are more determined than ever 
that Australia should become as independent as possible 
of outside aid by marshalling and improving all na- 
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This effort dates back to the end of the war. It 
based on three major toundatons Furst, undustnialaa- 


the war, the number of factories (Lc. workshops) om- 
ploying four or more persons has risen from about 
27,000 in 1958-599 to about 55,000 m 19464); cm 
ployment in secondary industnes rose from a monthly 
average of 550,000 persons to over 800,000 during the 
same period. Steel imgot capacity for the same penod 
increased by 350,000 tons The second foundation for 
self-defense is immigravon. In this field the greatest 
efforts are being made and, in spite of a 
cnmunatory immigration policy 
ol “race” as well as skills, they are fai 


policy. However, the premise upon which the details 
of the pact rest is no longer entirely intact. The United 
States »s still in control of the Pacific. But the effective- 
ness of Briush control m south and soytheast Asia is 
conmderably reduced, Dutch rule is greatly weakened, 
and Kussuan influence, considered inmmucal wo Australian 
security, has greatly expanded. The strategy had to be 
changed. Reliance upon the are of islands north of 


interests in the area. A similar suggestion by Presidents 
Quirino of the Philippines, Rhee of Korea, and Chiang 
of China found a guardediy sympathetic response 
from the then Prime Minister Chifley. Australia 
clearly preferred not to have anything to do with such 
partners in the alliance. The Australian pian en- 
visages the onginal participation of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Great Britain, with the eventual adher- 
ence of at least the United States, the Netherlands, 
India, and Pakistan. Japan is to be excluded at all 
events on the ground that Japanese participation would 
eventually lead to a military revival in Japan. 
Australian initiative has « far found a rather cool 
reception everywhere. In the spring of 1949, Foreign 
Seeretary Bevin commented that he would like to see 


mental numaung of industnes which were created during 
according to a five-year plan, begmmmng m= 
which will presumably be continued under the present 
government and possibly enlarged by the addition of 
- tor local self-defense » bound t remain inadequate 
through the inherent lumitations of Australia, the gov- 
ernment is attempting to create a regional defense or- 
gamzauion by agreement with other nations. 
Hopes ‘or Pacific Pact 
The section of the Anzac Pact of 1444 dealing with 
mutual defense is in line with the basic aspects of this 
Australia-~the Maginot line mentality—is now con- | 
wdered inadequate. Australia is anxious to form an ; 
alliance in the Pacific among {riendly nations with : 


a Atlantic Pact before he took the seoond 
step toward a Pacilx Pact. At Colombo, Philip Noel- 
Baker, Minister for Commonwealth Kelations, was 
equally non-committal, During 1949, Secretary Acheson 
indicated that the American government considered 
talk shout a Pacifik Pact premature and Canberra 
heard that Washington comedered such a pact “some- 
thing for the substantially distant future.” Conditions m 
Asian countries were comidered too unstable. Since then, 
however, the United States government has rediscovered 


the importance of southeast Asia. In February 1950 


Ambasador-at-large Philip C. Jessup was quoted as 
saying in Bangkok that if Asian nations would establish 
a military alliance on their own initiative, the United 
States would view with sympatheuc interest 

paralleled by Hatta’s in 
was, at least 


Nehru's adamant stand 


Indonesia a blo 


against creating such 


temporarily, the end of the Australian scheme. India's 


attitude may change as soon as she is forced off the 
fence in the Ruwian-American struggle, which could 
happen in spite of Nehru's belief that cold war tactics 
are inapplicable to Asia. The Colombo conference 
dropped the topic. Nehru stated that a joint defense 
plan against Communism was not discussed (and he 
was criticized in Australia for making this impossible ) 
The Australian Minister for Defense, Eric Harrison, 
stated that there were many difficulues to overcome 
hefore a Pacific Pact could be concluded. Mr. Spender 
uppealed to the delegates to “keep in mind” the idea 
of a Pacific Pact modeled on the Atlantic Pact 


China: No “Desperate Hurry” 

The establishment of a Communmt government in 
China was received in Australia with dismay but also 
with resignation in the knowledge that Australia could 
not influence developments there. Many people felt that 
the question of recognizing China was less important 
than the formulation of a good policy for sutheast 
Ada, and that Communist control over Indochina and 
Malaya would be as disastrous as a Communist Greece 
would be to Europe. Dr Evatt assured Parliament that 
the governments of Australia, Great Britain, and the 
United States were in close touch regarding develop- 
ments in China and that any action taken would fol- 
low a “common pattern.” On December 15, a spokes- 
man for the British government had announced that 
all Commonwea'th nations had approved de jure recog: 
nition of China but that final action would be delaved 
until after the Colombo conference. In the meantime, 
the Australian government changed to a more con- 
servative one, And ance one of its campaign themes 
had been the accusation that the Labor Government 
was too lenient with Communimm at home and abroad 


Australia did not join Great Britain in recognizing the 


Communm government of China. Indeed, Mr. Spender 
criticazed Britain, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon for 
recognizing China before full Commonwealth con- 
versations had taken place. In a sharp encounter with 
Nehru, Spender said that Australia was in no such 
“desperate hurry” to recognize the Communists. Aus- 
tralia had a Communist problem of its own which had 
to be tackled before the Chinese Communists could 


be recognized. 
Japan: No “Cherry-blossom Sentiment” 


Australia’s position regarding Japan has remained 
practically unchanged since the end of the war 
Opinion is unanimous that Australia must have a voice 
second only to that of the United States in making the 
Japanese peace treaty. There are very few detailed 
suggestions as to the contents of a peace treaty. Only 
in the broadest terms has it been stated that Japan 
must be permitted to lead a decent life and must be 
prevented from becoming an aggressor again. By last 
July a parliamentary advisory committee on the Jap- 
anese peace settlement had not met for over fifteen 
months. But there is also a strong demand for an im- 
mediate settlernent lest Japan, under the “benevolent” 
rule of General MacArthur, become too independent 
or lest the political developments in the Far East give 
Japan too favorable a bargaining position. Premier 
Yoshida’s remark that Japan would leave the con 
ference room if a disadvantageous peace treaty were 
proposed proved to Australians that their fears may 
already have materialized 

Australian hatred of the Japanese and dread of the re- 
building of a strong Japan are very pronounced. Hence 
most Australians are extremely suspicious, and many 
downright critical, of American plans to use Japan as 
a fortress against Russia. They are apprehensive about 
the peace terms the United States may suggest. Wide- 
spread opinion on Japan was summed up by the 
Sydney Morning Herald of November 7, 1949 


there is little doubt that the American Mikado—- powerf 

competent, urbane-—alrrady has a draft of the treaty in his 
pocket. Determined interventions at the peace conference by 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and countries actually in 
vaded by Japan, could not, however, be nored The dan 
acre inherent in Japanese resurgence are more obvious to the 
unaller Pacific democracies than to the might 
When the Allies, with or without Russia, embark on peace 
iates§ truest 


nited States 


making for Japan, Australia and her close 
hold firm againet cherry blossom sentiment Nor ust safe 
guards against new aggremors be allowed to blind us to the 


need of sweurity against the old 


The question of a Japanese peace treaty was dis 
cussed at the Colombo conference. Once more, Aus- 
tralia and India found theselves at opposite ends of pre- 


vailing opinions. There was little disagreement on a 
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reaffirmation of the decisions taken at the Conunoa- 
wealth conference of August 1947 that all nations which 
fought Japan should participate in the peace-making 
and the decasions should be uuken by a two-thirds major- 
ity But im the discussion of posible peace terms, which 
was somewhat bollow im the absence of American pro- 
posal, India strewed the primary importance of re- 
halultanon, and the carly withdraw- 
al of occupation troops, while Australia emphasized 
security as the primary concern, These differences 
could not be settled, and a working party was cs 
tabluhed to produce a compromise suggestion. 


Plan for Southeast Asia 

Australia’s policy toward southeast Asia is more con- 
structive, perhaps in the awareness that Australia’s 
voue may af vet carry more weight there. Dr. Ewatt 
mitiated and Mr. Spender continues the basic policy 
the spread of Communism must be stopped as a mat- 
ter of Australian self-interest. This can best be done by 
assuring the greatest posable economi development, 
securing higher standards of living, furthering the 
growth of political autonomy, and establishing demo- 
cratic institutions On these points there is little dis- 
agreement in principle among the British Common- 
wealth There is, however, slight disagreement 
upon application, based upon differences of expediency 
in anti-Communist policy. This is true, for instance, in 
the case of the Bao Dai gowernment in Indochina, 
which was recognized by Britain and Australia, but 
which Nehru has not yet recognized because he con- 
siders it to be under French tutelage 

Australia laid before the Commonwealth Conference 
at Colombo a plan which, slightly adjusted to dove- 
tail with a Ceylonese proposal for southeast Ada, was 
accepted by the conference with considerable en- 
thusiasm. This “Spender Plan” established priorities 
for southeast Asian needs. Food and consumption goods 
first, technical advice and assistance second, capital 
equipment third, and pound sterling credits at all times 
The Commonwealth can provide for all these needs, 
even if perhaps not to the fullest measure. In the 
beginning, therefore, the plan is to apply to Com- 
monwealth members and their dependencies, and other 
.non-Con of southeast Asia and the 
United States are to join as soon as posible The 
aid is to be not one-sided but mutual. Each participant 
will contribute what it can, and it is hoped that such 
exchange will bring about the eventual integrahon of 
the areca 

A Commonwealth consultative committee has been 
established to investigate the possibilities of coopera- 
ton in the area. The participants in the plan will meet 
shortly in Canberra to report the reactions of their gov- 
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ermmene sad the details of thea posuble contnbutions 
Thereatter the plan to be pul into practice as sann a» 
feasible. George McGhee, United States Uader-Secre- 
tary of State, razed Comuncowealth hopes when he 
stated after the publication of the plan that the United 
States would turther the efforts of the Commonwealth 
agreed upen at Colombo. 

Skeptics in Australia quickly saw the difficulues 
volved in the plan. One of them wrote, “Australia 
will be classified as a ‘have’ naten in all this—a sort 
of junior United States, who will be expected to give 
far more than she receives. We haven't begun to dunk 
what that would mean in terms of taxation and 
sacrifice.’ The Australian government realises the 
magnitude of the enterprue and has no illusions of 
quick and casy success. Nevertheless, to most Austrahans 
whe know about the plan, it appears possible ») 
promusng. 


Trade with Asia Sought 

These largely political activities of Australia in Asia 
are accompanied by very determined efforts to stim- 
ulate trade with the Far East and south and southeast 
Asia. Dr. Evatt, in February 1947, spoke hopefully of 
a “spectacular growth in the exchange of Australian 
processed products for the raw materials of the in- 
tensely nich areas of Southeast Awa,” and the Aus- 
tralian government has ever since exerted all posible 
pressure upon Australian tradery to take advantage 
of their opportunities, 

In spite of the hatred of Japan, finding expression in 
the vows of housewives’ associations to boycott Jap- 
anese goods or in the barring of Japanese busines- 
men from Australa, trade is eagerly sought and con- 
stantly growing. When Australian governments period- 
ically announce that they aim at preventing Japan from 
becoming an aggreser but not at maintaining it in 
economic serfdom, they have more than the welfare 
of the Japanese at heart. Australian trader say bluntly 
that their country must forget “moral objections” and 
“bitter memories” in the face of economic necessities. 
In 1948-49 Australia bought 6.2 million Australian 
pounds worth of goods from Japan, compared to 3.8 
millon during the previous year, and sold 7.5 million 
worth compared to 62 million. Even the larger pur- 
chase sum i lew than Australia would like to buy 
from Japan, and sales to Japan could be increased if 
the money were available, At the moment, Australia 
buys mostly steel products (especially for construction 
purposes), copper, timber, electrical goods, chemicals, 
and certain esential textiles, and practically none of 
the cheap consumer goods imported before the war 
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Japan buys mostly wool and cereals, especially wheat, 
which Australia likes to sli to Japan at the {ree 
market rate, which is over four shillings higher per 
bushel than the price to Britain, India, and some 
other nations under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Japan's trade is closely watched for “cut-throat 
competition,” especially in textiles. But former Prime 
Minister Chifley quieted Australian fears when he 
announced in the summer of 1949 that there was no 
“need for action at present.” 

The “Spender Plan” for southeast Asia is, in a 
sense, the continuation and intensification of the 
drive for increased and mutualized trade which Aus- 
tralia has pursued for several years. Since the end 
of the war, Australian trade with India and southeast 
Asa has been growing rapidly. In view of the political 
instability in the area, changes in population and 
economic patterns, and other factors, actual figures are 
not as indicative as are the long-term trends which may 
be expected to continue. These show that total trade is 
far above prewar and that Australian ex- 
ports in particular have risen enormously. Before the 
war, exports to the area represented about five percent 
of Australia’s total exports, while now they represent 
about 14 percent. The corresponding figures for im- 
porta are about |! and 13 percent. Since the desire for 
trade is mutual, its furthr growth can be expected. 


Closer Cultural Relations 


In the cultural sphere, also, Australia is striving for 
close relations with the nations of Asia, especially 
southeast Asia. Here efforts have taken most concrete 
form in the budgeting of 95,000 pounds for educational 
assastance for 1946, Of this amount 65,000 pounds are 
expended on fellowships to Asian students for study in 
Australia, and the remainder for the supply of educa- 
tional materials to Asian countries. The details of the 
scheme were discussed by a mission under the leadership 
of W. Macmahon Ball, with the result that 29 feliow- 
ships have been granted for 1949 and 34 for 1950 
There will probably be a slight relaxation in the ap- 
plication of the “White Australia" policy, caused in 
part at least by the desire to establish friendly bonds 
with Australia’s neighbors in the Near North. The 
ngid execution of the policy by Mr. Calwell under 
the Labor regime aroused opposition not only among 
Asian peoples but even among Australians who, in 
principle, believe in the policy. “Calwellism” was 
vigorously decried by the Opposition and found an un- 
faverable reaction among large groups of the public 
“Fear and hatred are poor guides to national policy,” 
warned the Sydney Morning Herald. Mr. Spender has 
promised that the “White Australia” policy will be 
administered in a more humane and liberal spirit 
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Price Fluctuations in Tientsin, 
August 1948 - August 1949 


Eorroa’s wore: What Aappened to Tientan’s prices 
during the last months of Kuomintang rule and the 
first months of Communist rule uw described briefly 
below. Insofar as prices im cre urban area may re- 
flect both government policy and econome circum- 
stances, the comparision has its significance. The 
period analyzed u that of the author's stay mm China 
Comparable index figures for December 14-20, 1949 
show a further substantial increase in Tientan’s prices 
ance the latest figures gwen below. The Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hongkong) observed in January 
that “War operations and an unbalanced state budget 
have caused advance m prices all over China but by 
the device of the ‘commodity index savings unit’ the 
population could, by and large, escape from the ill- 
effects of currency inflation” Tientan has, in effect, 
been on the “millet standard.” Commodity prices are 
listed in terms of catties of millet; they are paid in 
currency but at a rate calculated on the basis of the 


daily millet price. 


F tens WEEKLY INDEX figures given below portray the 
fluctuations in wholesale prices od in the cost of 
living for laborers that occurred in Tientsin between 
August 24, 1948 and August 23, 1949. Were comparable 
statistics available for Peking, they would no doubt 
reveal a roughly similar pattern. These weekly figures 
but not the over-all statistics and genera] deductions 
drawn from them) are the work of the Institute of 
Economic Research of Nankai University in Tientsin 
Many were originally published week by week in the 
Tientsin Chin-pu Jih-pao or Progressive Daily 
to the pre-Communist Ta Kung Pao). Others are taken 
from the Hua-pei Pi-fa Wu-chia Chih-thu or Index 
Figures for North China Wholesale Prices (Tientsin 
April 1949), which is the first in the Institute's series 
of Nan-kai Chih-shu Chuan-kan or Nankai Index 
Figure Monographs. For making available to me the 
remaining data for weeks not covered in these two 


successor 


sources, I am deeply indebted to Professor Pao Chiieh- 
min, present Director of the Institute 

In compiling these statistics (employing a simple 
geometric average), the base figure | represents average 
Tientsin price levels as during the vear July 1936- 
June 1937. It will be noted that prices for the weeks 
immediately following August 24, 1948 do not range 
very high above this 1996-37 figure, in spite of eleven 
intervening years of inflation. The explanation lies 
in the currency reform of August 19, 1948. when the 
highly inflated Fa Pi currency was supplanted by a new 


the Gold Yuan, theoretically stabilized at the 
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TIENTSIN WHOLESALE PRICE AND CosT-or-iviwe tnteces of FP$3,000,000-GY$1.00. After the Communist 
take-ower of Tientsin, calculations were continued on 


August 4, 168 August TS, 1949 
Base figure | = average levels July 1936 - Jume 1957 


5,154,135 
APRIL 19, 1950 


the basis of the new regime's People’s Notes. 
The indices for wholesale prices have been calculated 
on the bass of over one hundred separate items falling 
Whelevale Prices Laborers inne two main classifications: (1) clamification by in- 
Indes — ies (feed Jucts, building ma- 
1948 terials, fuels, chemicals, miscellaneous items) ; (2) clasw- 
fication by stages of production (agricultural food 
an 2.807 +1949 1729 +040 
31 2 $96 789 1670 341 products, other agricultural products, animal products, 
977 2824 +078 1.735 +389 forestry products, mineral products, industrially used 
3.024 +708 846 46.99 commodities, consumer goods) The laborers’ oost-of -liv- 
ing indices have been calculated on the basis of the 
12 77324-19881 6596 4173.64 mixcellaneous items. Unfortunately, Institute 
19 11.196 +4480 13947) 411145 published no comparable statistics for wage fluctua- 
6 11.852 +585 12.740 06S tions during this same period. This is perhaps because of 
23 18.961 +361 15.926 —153 wage camers, in many cases even thos belonging to 
30 22.742 +19.95 20180 +26.70 the same occupational groups. 
12/7 887 $35.81 27631 «8436.92 
4 38.305 +24.01 37.288 +3495 Kuomintang-Communist Averages Compared 
21 33.955 —16.15 36.377 +28 The al a istics for the iod of J 
61-335 +003} 11-18, 1949, fo the of the fighting that then 
86 903 +31 +92. 
18 lacking lacking 
25 162.538 +-26.70 30.86 the preceding period of Kuomintang contro! (les than 
av 185.772 +14.28 164.70 +22.97 five months, August 24, 1948-January 11, 1949) and 
335.316 4661 234.16 +180 23, 1949) yields the following figures: 
449 460 +422 240.44 +268 Porcontag 
22 386 199 +324 271.76 +438 
> =. = $48.84 655.24 
“5 384.960 +091 267.16 
12 411.953 +7.01 280.85 +512 
19 444.099 +10.78 31768 +1811 antes 
26 496.929 +1199 +1248 
10 786.679 +22.04 592.73 +1486 Converting these figures into weekly averages for the 
17 912.949 +1538 695.32. +1751 periods obtain following results: 
24 971.564 +642 730.26: +5.03 = & 
31 988.121 730.49 +0.03 Wholesale Cost-of-living 
67 977.776 —1.05 709.13 —2.93 Kuomintang av. weekly increase 16.05 31.20 
14 988.875 +113 700.88 —1.16 Communist ev weebly increase 11.38 951 
21 978.369 —1.35 699.32 —6.22 
28 961.902 40% 690.17 151 If we eliminate from consideration the admittedly 
Ws 1.093.604 +1138 779.49 412% abnormal four weeks when Tientsin was under siege, 
12:1, 186.628 +85) 86261 + 10.86 the Kuomintang averages become somewhat reduced, 
9 2.996291 +1483 246690 +1763  Week-by-week picture of what happened during the 
16 4,1 28.365 +448 2,629.09 +753 Kuomintang and Communist penods. 


coming into power, succeeded in sowing the rate of 
inflation by considerably more than one half. This 
achievement, while striking, is not surprising in view 
of the wide overall differences in the spirit, operation, 
degree of effective control, and popular suppert of the 
Kuomintang and Communist regimes) What is in- 
teresting, however, is that under Kuomintang rule, 
wholesale prices rose somewhat lew rapidly than did 
laborers’ cost-of-living, whereas under the Communists 
the opposite was truc. 

This reversal is probably attributable to several 
factors. Of prime importance, no doubt, is the fact 
that the Communists, unlike the Kuomintang, con- 
trolled the countryside which produced several of the 
items—notably food—that bulk largest in the average 
worker's budget. It is evident that ECA flour im- 
ports (operative under the Kuomintang, but halted 
by the Communists when they came to power) were 
net enough to overcome this Kuomintang handicap. 
By way of contrast, many iterns whose prices enter into 
the wholesale index figures consist of overseas im- 
ports, which could more readily be shipped to Tientsin 
by the Kuomintang than by the Communists, confronted 


as the latter were by insufficient shipping, the Kuomin- 


tang naval blockade, and other wartime factors 
Ideology and Motivation 


Still another factor exists, however, that should not 
be overlooked in appraising the situation. This ix the 
underlying difference in ideology and motivation be- 
tween the two regimes. The Kuomintang bureaucracy 
(at least as a system, if not individually) was more 
interested in retaining power and wealth for itself than 
in taking really effective measures to alleviate the 
economic suffering of the ordinary man. The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, seriously tried to check 
the rising living costs of the poorer classes. For this pur- 
pose they fostered such onrans as consumer coopera- 
tives, brought large quantities of food into the cities by 
means of their North China Trading Corporation, 
and instituted other measures designed to insure eco- 
nomic stability—tasks made greatly more difficult by 
the disastrous drought and floods from which North 
China suffered in the spring and summer of 1949. That 
this policy was a fact seems indisputable, irrespective 
of whether it was animated by idealistic concern for 
mass welfare, by political expediency, or by a com- 
bination of the two motivations. 

DERK BODDE 
Dr Bodde, Associate Professor of Chinese at the University 
of Pennsylvania, returned in September 1949 from Prkieg, 
where he apent the preceding year as a Research Fellow under 
the Fulbright program. The above material on Tientsin prices 
is taken from Dr. Bodde's forthooming book, Peking Diery, 
to be published this fall by Henry Schuman 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF PAKISTAN. Issued by the 
ternational Indamic Economic Conference, Karachi, Pab- 
stan, Nowember 1949. 84 pp. paper. 


The booklet provides authoritative and substantial matenal 
of a kind not yet readily available. A brief imiroductios 
identifies the chief causes and carly effects in Pakistan of 
partition. Chaperrs oo areca and population, patural resources 
and power supply, agriculture, industries, transport and com- 
munications, labor and employment, comsumption, rationing 
and price control, trade relations, currency and banking, and 
public finances are accompanied by statistics and graphs The 
material is factual and concise. 

The Islamic Economic Conference recommended the forma- 
tien of an international Islamic economic organization to have 
as its main functions the development of trade, industry, min- 
ing, bamking, insurance, transportation and other forma of eco- 
nomic activity calculated to raise the living standards and 
enhance the national prosperity of Islamic countries. The 
Conference appointed cleven sub-committees, an Industrial 
Development Committee, a Technical and Scientific Applica- 
tion Committee and a Geological Survey Committee to report 
on common problems As the largest Islamic country, Pakistan 
will presumably take most initiative in these studies. Provision 
of more factual material such as that presented in this book- 
let may therefore be a particularly useful result of the first con 
ference 


NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN COMMU. 
NIST CHINA, (941-47. By Michael Lindsay. With Sup- 
plements by Marion Menzies, William Paget, and 8S. B 
Thomas. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950 
194 pp, paper. $2.50 
Includes introductory background chapters; texts of official 

Communist discussions on education; chapters on Com- 

munist educational policies in certain North China rural 

areas; and a note on recent over-all educational policy 
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